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Most school systems in Georgia received some 
sort of assistance during fiscal years 1974 and 
1975 frqm Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Since its passage 
in 1965 Title I has been the major fedef^ 
funding source for education, providing a broad 

range of services. 

The aim of Title I is to s^rve-culturaUy and 
economically deprived students. Georgians 
FY 75 allodationjor Title I provided more than 
' $55 million to' the state. Ov^r 15Q,000 students 
benefited from the funds, with almost all school ' 
systems receiving somejsort of assistance. 

With so many systems involved, it is not 
practical to feature each program. The 2$ 
projects described in this report of FY 74-75. 
represent the range of instruction offered 
through Title I, and show how some outstanding 
protects serve their students. Projects frqm 
FY 75 are shown first, followed by FY 74. 
All address the problem of how to give students 
the help f39fe^ need to "catch up'' in the l^asics - 
through^ reading, writing, tnath or kindergarten. 
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BBldwin County 



'Baldwin County's Title I program served ^ 
653 students at seven schools during 
fV 75. Fourteen teachers and 17 jaides 
/'Worked in the pjogram, which encom 

passed readlhg and piath instruction and 
. kirtdergarten. Baldwin County's Title I 
budget for the .year was"* $233,631. includ . 
^ ing tarrydyer funds. This includes the^ost 
of instructional materials and supplies, 
consultive services and staff development, 
and salaries of teachers and aides. 

ERIC 



At one typical school in the program, the 
title I teacher works wfth 20 third graders 
and 20 fourth graders for one hour each 
day. Because sh5 works with the children 
only an hour each day, she feels planning 
IS crucial for her program of remedial . 
instruction, and each child's activities ar^^^^^^-^ploys a commercial textbook incJex 
charted for. daily individualized instruction, with cross-references to various textbook 
Pre-testingand evaluation during the year serFes. 
help her keep track of each child's progress 
and assign activities aimed at the student's 



particular learning problems. 

If a child finds one textbook format 
difficult to understand, another format 
is.tiied, until a XQ^x is found which the 
child understands and can use. The teacher 
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There are seven Title I units serving 137 
^hildren at Carrolfton City kindergarten. 

Carrollton City systenn has been Evolved 
in kindergarten smce 1969, and the system 
IS fortunate to have a rich training resource 
located nearby. West Georgia College in 
Carrollton is a majtr source of the state's 
teachers, an'd the system and college have 
worked together on several projects of 
" mutual benefit. West Georgia teachers-in- 
training observe and learn by working with 
students in Carrollton's kindergarten clashes. 

Each Title I kindergarten class consists of 
19 or 20 students and a teacher and one' 
aide. The Title I classes are housed with 
other Kindergarten classes in a building 
devoted only to kindergarten. All pre- 
schoolers ere provided with type A lunches 
every dayr Activities during the day focus 
on acquiring the cognitive and motor skills 
needed for first grade success. Students 
also begin to iearn to work and play with 
others. For instance, a "go fishinq^for 
letters" game not only teaches some letter ^ 
names, but also helps children learn to ^ 
pfay together. The Llassroomsjill employ ^ 
activity centers at which children have ^ 
time to work, as well ds scheduled time ^ 
for activities in which the class participate^, 

Carrollton's FY 75 kindergarten budge| ^ 
through Title I wasS1 19,184, includir^g/ 
carryovers from previous fisca! years a^m 
Part C funds. Covered thiough this bv^dget 
are salaries for seven aides and seven ^ 
teachers, a part time coordinator, a ^lerk 
«and a supervisor, equ^ment antisupphes, 
some transportation for student^ rT;i£|inte 
nance and operation and sigk leave f/inds 
for the teachers. All the children s6rved 
through Title I attended the Carrql^ton 
City Kindergarten Center. 
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The ei/ening tutorial program for children 
residing in institutions for neglected and 
ddfnquent children has been a vital part 
or the SavarmahiChetham County Public 
^Schools' Title I activity. This activity, 
designed to provide instruction in reading, 
mathamatics and related subjects for 
studerr^s who are making unsatisfactory 
progress in their regulaiF classes, is set up 
in four institutions. The program provides 
instruction, practice and drill as, well as^ 
experiences that enhance the students'' 
self Image, that provide success and give 
guidance and help in homeVvork assign 
ments. ' ^ 

Ten regular classroom teachers are 
employed in the 1974 75 program. One 
supervisor, who works two hours an'even- 
ing, gives assistance to the teachers. Each 
Institution has one or more classrooms 
to house the tutorial activity. Classes are 
conducted three evenings a week, with 
two hours of instruction and homework 
guidance provided at each sessIOn^The 
activity begins at the end of the first six* 
weeks of school and lasts for 72 sessions 



erWrng with the fifth grading period. 

Prior to the tutorial session the teacheos 
were involved in a program of in service 
training. During training sessiops the 
general philosophy of tutoring was 
Pressed, the proper use of materials for 
remedial work was demonstrated and the 
objectives of the activity were discussed. 

The methods used for instructional pur- 
poses vary as students' individual needs 
become apparent. Many of the students 
were on a reading level far below their 
actual grade placement. Informal reading 
inventories administered to many of the 
students determined placement in material 
suitable for them. Standardized pretests 
and post tests are administered as one 
method of evaluation. 

In order to keep students interested in 
attending the sessions,\arious tnethods 
are used to hold their interest, fhotivate 
them and inspire them to achieve. Small 
groups for reading and math instruction 
help each member make progress and 



achieve a measure of success. The students 
ate grouped by grade level or by similar 
assignments. Individualtzed instruction is 
an integral' part of the tutorial activity. 

Student conferences also play an important 
part in the.jnstitutiona) tutorial program. 
These conferences concern progress, tests 
and instruction. The conferences help the 
student to-gain insight into his problems 
and to encourage him to try to solve them. 

In addition to th? pre and post-tests, eval- 
uation includes teacher observation of 
students, an analysis of report grades pnd 
conferences with regular classroom teachers. 

Chatham^ County 's total budget for Title I 
during FY 75 was $1.7 million in Part A 
funds, and $692,000 in carryover from^ 
previous fiscal years. Included in this bud- 
get were salaries for 1 0 teachers in ther 
tutonal program^ 37 teachers in corrective 
reading, 33 teachers of corrective math 
and idO kindergarten teachers. The institu- 
tional tutorial program served 138 partici- 
pants during the past year. 
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The 7'tle I activity m Coffee County has 
as its two priorities corrective reading and 
corrective math. The project is designed to 
serve 1,140 educationally deprived students 
"in grades one through six. 

The Title 1 reading activity is lab-oriented 
and began m fall, 1971. Dunngjthe 1974-75 
year there were 1 1 reading teachers and 1 1 
reading teacher aides. The labs use the 
"Listen, Look,. Learn" program produced 
by Educational Developmental Laboratories. 
Approximately 660 children are se|ved 
every day. 

The instructional activity includes ykual 
and. perceptual training, oral participation, 
sight words and their use in a story presenta- 
tion and a word study activity! A post>test 
Is adminlsterqd and a formula applied to 
determine student progre;jS. 



One tvpical group of students during the 
1973 74 term had an average gain of 
1.02 for the 7.5 months measured in the 
lab compared,to an average growth of .67 
per year before lab instruction. This indi 
cates a 2.1 ratio of learning. 

One student score<^ 2.7 on the pretest. 
After .3.5 months of instruction, she 
scored 3.5, a growth of eight months. 
This is an average of .42 growth before 
the program compared to 2.2 In the lab. 

The mathematics 'program began in the 
fall of 197^ with seven teachers and 
seven teacher aides serving appi^oximately 
580 students. This system gives students an 
Qpportunity to work on their own level at 
their own speed. 

Placement tests were given and student pro- 



Coff9» County 



files were made for each student to indicate 
the level at which he or she would begin 
work* • , 

/ 

One student's story illustrates the behavioral 
and learning results of th^rogram. She 
came in the lab\^nd the teacher and aide 
both worked individually with her every 
* day* At first she did not show much improve 
ment. Now she is doing very well and has 
more confidence irt herself. 

Budgeted for Coffee d)^unty's Title I pro- 
gram during FfK 75 was "$^425,728. Included 
in this figure are administf^^tive costs, 
salaries for 20 teachers and^O aides, 
instructional mqterrais and in^ervice tram 
ing costs./ 
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In Crisp County, Title I kindergarten 
classes have been operating since 1969. ^ 
During 1974-75 the program served'1 19 
children in three schools. Each of the 
seven classes had a qualified teacher and 
an aide. " y 

One teacher in the progr^ says she feels 
the teachers working there all have a great 
interest in the tmpaa of early education 
on their children'/lives. "We take advan 
tage of opportunities to be used as 'stepping^ 
stones/ " sh^said. "From the time a child 
arrives untjf dismissal time, he is offered ' 



/ / 

love and friendship by his teacher and 
many of his peers." 

The children are provided with many,dif- 
ferent experlerrce^ every day^They have 
opportunities for student interaction, 
Identification with adult figures and one- 
to one relationships. Through art, music 
and movement theyTiave opportunities 
for creative expression. Special attention 
Is given children with low self-concepts. 
Methods used are strictly child -centered, 
working toward development of security/ 
and self-reliance. 



, Each classroom is arranged in penters to 
allow a choice of activities. Children have 
opportunities to select their interests, and 
receive adult guidance when they request 
\XS 

Crisp County's FY 75 kindergarten allot- 
ment was $84^732, excT^iding administra- 
tive and fixed costs, with an additional 
$3,782 budgeted for transportation. The 
county also has Title I reading and math 
programs which were alloted $143,539 
and $56,923 respectively. 
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Dougherty County 's Title I reading project 
IS one of stx in the nation selected for vali 
(Jation during FY 75 by the U. S. Offiote of 
"Education. The project had been in opera- 
tion for nine years, when a change in the 
structure of the project was made which 
began to yieid more sigrjificant results. In 
1972-73, the systerti changed from j cen 
tral reading clinic to mini clinics"|rn ^ 
each Title I school, brought.ln more 
teacher aides and gained more enthusiasm 
from students. In studying the program, 
it was found that the cost per ijnonth of 
student gain was far less than the regular 
, program alone. 



Organizing materials and time for students 
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is crucial to the teachers who work 
Dougherty County's reading labs, 
attend lab for a short tirrie each day, 
every moment is precious. At the Ife 
River Road Junior httgh in Albany, a map 
provided to students helps them find their 
reading assignments quickly and with a 
minimum of class disruption. Quiet and 
order are essential in the reading labs, and 
arranging supplies and materials so they 
are easily found helps give students the 
maximum amount of t^me for reading 
and studying. 

During the FY 75 school year, nearly a 
tenth of the school population was reached 
through the Title I reading program in 



Dougherty County. Also included were 
children of St. /Theresa's, a parochial 
>cKool which elected to participate in the 
project, 

Dougherty County's Title I budget for 
reading during FY 75 was $459,000. 
Included m this figure ^re salaries for 21 
reading teachers and 23 reading aide$, 
instructional materials, administrative 
costs and in service training for staff. 
Through the program 1985 students 
received individualized mstruction in 
reading in the past year. 
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At the Claxton Elementary School in Evans ^ 
County 1 19 preschoolers participated 
In a title I kindergarten activity. Its goals 
were to acclimate each child to the school 
environment, increase his socialization 
skills and help prepare him for first grade. 

Each of the seven kindergarten units had 
a well qualified teacher involved In graduate 
study in early childhood education. Every 
two teachers shared a licensed instructional 
aide. 

Placement in the kinjdergarten activity is 
determined by a Gesell Development pre 
test, administered by the counselor, which 
measures the maturrty level of each child. 
The Gesell post test is given in the sprang 
to deter rntne progress and piacement in 
the first grade. 

The kindergarten student sday is arranged 
for large group, small group and indepen 
dent activities to develop readiness skills 
through informal and^real life experiences. 
Because most of the students are 
ported to school by bus, it ts necessary 
for them to remain at school until 3 p.m. 
Each child ts served breakfast at 8 45 a.m. 
and lunch at noon provided through the 
regular school lunch program. 

At a designated time during the day 
kindergarten students select a learning 
center He may choose to roie play by 
manipulating a puppet, to dress up or' 
keep house, to look at books or listen 
to a story with earphones «n the library 
corner, to play a rnath or other educa 
tiona! game, to observe Such animais as 
baby gerbilsor fish. Students can make 
discoveries at the science center, express 
moods or feelings at the easel with pamt, 
walk the balance beam or participate in 
a variety of other fun and challenging 
activities. * 

Once each sik weeks parents receive 40 
estimate of their child's performance 
recorded on a progress chart designed by 
the k.ndergarten faculty Teachefs uae 
parent teacher conferences, phone calls, 
notes and home visits to (Communicate 
vvith4)arents. Parents cooperate with the 
school by planning special holiday parties, 
attending special events, and serve as 
substitute teachers. 

ERIC 




Evans County's budget for the Title I 
kindergarten program was^$79,768 during 
FY 75» Included in this figure are salaries 

10 : 
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for seven teacher s and four aides, instruc* 
tional materials, one custodian's salary 
and transportation for students^. 
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At Bdlwood School In the Gordon County 
system, one Title 1 reading teacher and 
one aide served 45 students daily in small 
groups using a wide variety of both ccgn 
Aierclally prepared and teacher made 
materials. Before being selected for the 
activity, student^ must be at least two or 
more years below grade level In reading 
and show potential for making progress. 
Several different methods are used to 
determine whether the students meet 
these criteria. The teacher aide^ provide , 
additional assistance to students who are 

ERLC 



most seriously deficient. She is fully 
trained in the use of commercially^re 
pared materials. The reading teacher con 
Suits with the regular classroom teacher 
on each student's progress and materials 
'tHat will help each student in his regular 
reading class. 

Reading teacher and classroom teachers 
work together for the student's benefit. 
Every spare moment of the student's time 
Isused^ose who arrive on early'buses 
are tutored before their classes begin. 



Gordon County 
Both teacher and aide sum up their feel- 
ings by saying, "We feel good at the end 
of each day because we feel we have 
accomplished something. We feel we 
make a difference m the fives of the 
childj;en we serve." 

During W 75 Gordon County worked to 
improve reading in eight schools, usmg 
the Title I budget of $101,445 to employ 
eight reading teachers and five para 
professionals and serve 340 children. 
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Jackson 



Jackson County s Title I program served 
164 students at five schools dunng FY 75. 
Five teachers at five schools were paid 
through Title I funds. No aides were 
involved. The budget, including funds for 
instructional materials and fixed charges, 
was $53,877, including a carryover from 
the previous year. 

All classes taught through Title I were 
readmg classes. At one typical class at the 
Maysville School, small groups of children 
Come once each day fui H~idiw<dudl *nstiuc 
tion with the reading teacher. Supplemen 
tary materials are avail abfe for the 
children's use while they wait their turn 
for instruction. 
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The Lowndes County Title I project pro 
vides activities ^nd services for education- 
ally disadvantaged children at the junior 
high level (grades 7 and 8) rather than^he 
elementary level, as would normally be 
required. T^v^ assumes a significant effort 
IS being mad^^ meet the most pressing 
needs of all educationally disadvantaged 
elementary^chtldren m this school district 
through other federal, state and local 
resources, resources combined to insure 
an effort of greater size, scope and quality 
than would be the case if Title I funds 
were utilized. It is not now possible for 
this school district to implement an early 
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childhood educatlonafq?l>5i|;am for all 
educationally deprived pre-schoolers for ^ 
lack of facilities to house the program. 

« 

Most authorities agree that, on completion 
of elementary school, students should be 
reasonably competent jn all basic skills 
including reading, mathematics, spellifig, 
sciefice, social science and handwriting. 
The educationally disadvantaged then are 
those children who fail to master basic 
skills at rates normally expected of child - 
ren their age. Most compensatory educa 
tional prograips attempt to correct or 
prevent these deficiencies as early as 
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possible. One major problem, however, 
has be^n to find the most effective, effi- 
cient ^nd financially feasible method. 

After much study Lowndes County educa- 
tion leadership concluded the most promis- 
ing means of providin9.tr4je equality of 
educational opportunity lay in an indivi- 
dualized learning program. Our first 
choice was fndividually Prescribed tnstruc 
tion(IPI). 

IPI is the result of a consortium among 
threS" groups, the Learning Research and 
Development Center at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Research for Better Schools^ 
Inc., §n ESEAy Title VI, Educational Lab- 
oratory, and participatifig schools^ (PI is 
•a systems approach to instruction combin 
ing staffing patterns, curriculum design, 
methods, media and scheduling to main 
tain the. "cutting edge" of the learner's 
potential as he progresses. 

Sio.cejhe proposjed IPI project could be 
classified as mnovatjve, Lowndes County 
was approved for an.ESEA, Title lll grant. 
Title til only agreed to partial funding, and 
Loiiwjdes County coordinated funding from 
other sources in order to i(7^|}j|ememjPI 
on a wide-scale basis. 

After four years irroperatipn, IPI had 
proven successful in meeting the needs of 
the majority of^he elementary students. in 
Lowndes County. During the 1972-73 
school year, Lowndes Coupty extended 
IPI in reading and mathematics to gfades 
seven and eight at all junior high schools 
in the school system. This expansionjof 
the IPI program in the Lowndes County. 
School S;/stem* was funded by ESEA 
Title III. ESEA Title I funded the program 
for the 1973-74 school year. 



The IPI. program in junior high is a pragram^ 
designed to meet the most pressing needs 
of the disadvantaged students on the 
junior high level in reading and mathema \ 
tics» During FY '75 Lowndes served 370 . 
junior high students through the Title I 
math program. The total Lpw^ndes County 
Title I FY '75 budget was $144,845 m 
regular funds. This included salaries for 
10 teachers and 9 aides working in reading 
as well as math. 
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The kindergarteti activity, funded by 
TItlfe I in Madison County, served 64 
children in its sixth year of help- 

ing Madison County's children. There were 
four Title t teachers agd four aides. 

The program is designed to provide a 
variety of stimulattng experiences includ- 
ing language arts^ math readiness, social 
studies, science, physical education and 
music. • ^ 

A typical day begins.at 8.30 a.m. yyjth the 
arrival of the children by bus. Since this is 
a rural county, most of the children ride 
buses, stay the full school day, take a nap 
after lunch and return hoiVie between 4 
and 4.30 p.n). The children are served a 
snack and hot lunch daily. 

The typical child served by this kmdergar 
ten Is white, fiy« years old, with both 
parents working at unskilled labor, Protes 
tant and has dn average of two slbltngs in 
the home. The typical child hd4 Inadequate 
^niedical and dental c^re, and needs planned 
activities for the development of age., 
appropriate language, motor, social and 
intellectual skills. 

the kindergarten activity has made a signi- 
ficant impact on their readiness and subse- 
quent performance in the first grade. 

Madison County's Title I program haci a *^ 
total budg.et'of $201, 427 for FY^75. " 
Included in the budget were salaries for 
kiacjergarten teachers and aides and four 
reading teachers and four reading aide$. 
Also included are administfative costs, 
supplies and some transportation for 
kindergarten students. 
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In Rogkdal^ County several different 
approaches are used in the Title I reading 
program, which served 290 qhildren at 
seven schools during FY 75. 

Aj Flat Shoals and C. J. Hicks El^men^ary 
^Schools m Conyers,tStudents m theairo 
gram from grades one through sixyke 
time out each day to visit the Title I 
resource room with special materials 
available. A number of tests are used to 
assess the child's reading level when he 
enters the program and to chart his pro 
gr«ss. Sonne Of these are the California 
Readibg test, the Stanford diagnostic and 
the Gimore Oral Reading test. Emphasis 
then is placed on teaching the specific 



skills needed by each child. Students are 
(\oX grouped into reading categories, bat 
are encouraged to foster an interest jn 
reading "for pleasure through free reading. 
Positive approaches are used to help deve- 
lop self-esteem in the belief that self 
concept is closely related to reading $u6 
cess. . 

At J. H. House Elementary in the same 
system, children in small groups learn 
the bdsics of phonics m intensive, disci- 
plined drill With their^ teachers. As a 
group they work toxecognize sounds 
associated with letters and groups of 
tetters and use them In words and 
sentences. " 



The students also use Instant cameras to 
advantag6.<rhey are allowed to take the 
pictures at nome as well as in the class 
room to show their faroilies. T^harpen 
their powers of pt^ervationlnd de§crip« ' ^ 
tion, studenudictate on tape their Ideas 
of what they saw In their pictures. The 
tapes were then played back to the class, 
and the group identified the picture best 
described on tape. 

Rockdale County's Title I budgej for read 
ing during FY 75 was $1 18,000 including 
some carryover funds. This Includes 
teachers'.salaries at seven schools, supplies, 
equipment and fixed charges. 
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.Reading scores looked better in the 19^4 
evaluation in Terrell County Schools, and 
much credit must be given to the extensive 
Title I tutorial program that .provided one 
to one reading Instruction for 272*boys* 
and girls in the primary ahd elementary 
schools. * - 

It was the third year of plK:)gramrried 
tutoring and, for the most part, the 
improvement couid be attributed to Qex- 
ter scheduling and clo^f comrpunication 
'between Title I per^nel and regular 
classroorp teacli^rsr' 

Twelve children attended a tuti:)rial class 
room each 45 nrtinute period, Half of them 
used the six reading booths installed In 
the room^ and the^othe? six were instructed 
by the Title I teacher. When the period 
was half over, the two groups changed 
pfaces. Ed'cl) child received both individual 
instruction and small group instruction 
during the period. * 

The 19 tutors were salaried aides who 
received apprpximat«ly 12 hoursi^reservjlce 
training In tutoring and four hours in service 
later. They were closely supervised by 
Title 1 teachers. Each tutor worked with 
• an average of 13 children a day. ^ 

The program clearly defined the techniques 
used by the tutors as they stressed wor^ 

^3 
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analysis skills and guided practice in oral 
reading and comprehension skills* 

Weekly and monthly record sheets pro- 
vided a record of each child's performance 
to help tailor the program for thp Child. 
Monthly tutorial reports were paSsed from 
tutor to Title I teacher. These reports 
included records of the child's progress, 
any special reading (Problems noted by the 
tutor and personal comments. At the end 
of the year, a report of each child's work 
and tutorial progress was cbmpiled and 
filed in his cumulative folder.^ 

Tutorial record?; and teacher evaluations 
suggest that the tutorial program \A/as the 
Title I activity held in the most esteem. 
Statistics sugges^t that through this pro- 
gram more gains have been made m read- 
ing achievement,'although there is no way 
to differentiate between the learning f(;om 
tutoring and the learning from small group 
or classroom ir>struction. It caqbe noted 
that 95 percent of second, third and 
fourth grade students iri Title I reading 
cjasses. showed an average gain from eight 
tQ 13 months. Lowest achievers m the 
primary grades seemed to benefit most 
from th^rogram. 

Terrell County's totaUTitle I budget for 
FY 75 was $280,674. 
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Union Courify's Title I mathematics pro- 
ject involves students ffom grades two 
through seven. The project served 39 stu- 
dents during the 1974-75 school year. 

To pinpoint individual weaknesses^ stu- 
dents selected are.given diagnostic tests in 
addition to the achievement test. Then 
instruction is provided to correct their 



\ 




Lnion 



County 




weaknesses. Atmpst all teaching is done on 
a onp-to-one, basis. Frequent'testing and 
rj^ytew are given. Each studpnthas an indi- 
^vidual program of.wotk and can progress ^ 

at Ws or Ker own rattf. 

; * - 

Protests indicate the studerits are from 
to two Vears below grade level in 
matheoiatics,. ' *' 



ERIC 



,pne mne year old child is a good example 
of this problem^His pretest showed him 
to be on a 2.6 level in mathematics accbrd 
mg to test da|a. A prescribed course of 
work was followed to alleviate his weak* 
nes$^ Within two months test data, indicated 
that this student was achieving at grade 
level ixpectency. * ^ 

■ ^ 1^ 



Union County's budget for aif f|tle I pro 
jects during FY 1§ was $120,590. This 
figure included service^ for a total off328 
childrenin three schools in reading, math 
and kindergarten activities. 
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Wayne County's Title I kindergarten pro 
iect served 185 pupils during FY 75. Ten 
teachers taught during the entire year, two 
more taught during part of the year. Each 
teacher was assisted by an aide' ^ 

Kindergarten teachers developed and used 
a curriculum guide based on the belief 
that each child'sjearntng potential is 
enhanced by a variety of rich experiences. 
The curriculum provide^ activrties to pro 
mote physical, intellectual, social and 
embtioital growth. \ , - v 



j:tive programs result from teacher- 
it team efforts. Teachers and aides 
Hel^jotose relationships with the home, 
\Open housfes, parent teacher conferences, 
"parent-school day" and similar activities 
help'parents to be part of their children's 
education,. The progress report developed 
by teachers notes each child's areas of 
growth as well as thy areas which need 
attention. Individqai folders prepared oa 
the kindergarteners give first grade teachers 
"some insight in getting to know their 
pupils. 



WaynTCounty's teachers believe the most Evaluation of the 1973-74 kindergarten 



program showed^Q percent of the children 
receivmg pre and post-school readiness 
tests were withtn six months of readmess 
for the first grade. Informal surveys of 
first grade teachers giso reveal this to be 
a generally accurate picture. 

Wayne bounty's total Title I budget for 
FY 75 was $125,4^(7. Included in this 
figure are salariejffor &teachers, aides,* . 
instructional materials land pre and in- 
service training foralt personnel. 



Baldwin Counfy 



In Whitfield County during FY 75. 334 stu. 
dents at five schools were served by Title \, 
Budget for the program was $105,458, 
including salaries for five teachers and 1 0 
aides and instructional nnaterials. 

At Dug Gap Elementary 55 students are 
involved in totorial programs in reading 
and math. Students who sc6re below a 



certain level on the Metropolitan 
standardized test are steered into the 
program, 

In math, students work vvith blocks, 
sticks, magnetic numbers and other 
, brightly colored objects which help make 
concrete the abstract principles of adding 
and subtracting. Workbooks are also 



used, and students are tested periodically 
to assess their progress. Teachers and 
aides^alike^l the individual attention 
accorcled e^ch child in both reading and 
nnath is essential to success, and each 
child'§ needs and accomplishnnents are 
carefufly recorded.. 



Title I 
Cut$tancliii6 

|3rc>6rams 
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When preschoolers in Crisp County's Title I 
program ch^t in unison that "Mr. 'F' has 
fiJoriy feet," and "Mr. T' has tall teeth," 
they are not just indulging in simple child 
ren'sgannes. The exercise is an important 
part of the reading readiness program 
developed by local coordir^ators and 
teachers to improve language skills of 
disadvantaged youngsters, ^ 

Using eyeball to eyeball Instruction the 
kindergarten teachers stress communica 
tion among the students. "Mr. 'F' " and 
"Mr. T " are actually animated models 
of letters of the alphabet, but to the young- 
sters they are alive. 

"These materials help develop perception 
and recognition in the children. Th^y also 
teach them to construct sentences. Many 
of them do not know how to speak in 
complete sentences," a teacher explained. 

Crisp County prog ram. directors beli0)(e^in 
using innovative materials to enricjfihe 
experiences of the' Title I students.*y"Our 
program probably has the best equrp|nent 
of any schoolroom I've been in/' thelcoor* 



dmator stated. 

Sandboxes and toy kitch^ equipment 
share classroom space with the alphabet 
people in the kindergartens. Students 
observe multi*media presentations involv- 
ing films, recordings and puppets, and 
they take part in the lyiost Important 
Person program. This series integrates 
movies, sqng sheets and skits to develop 
spontaneou^s and^ creative expression in 
the youngsters. "And it's so helpful in 
working with the students' self-images," 
one teacher noted. 

Appt'Oximately 140 phildren are involved 
in the preschool program. The school sys- 
tenn^mploys seven full time teachers and 
aidts to head classes of no more than 20 
^tudents. 

Seven Title I kindergartens operate m 
Crisp County. Two of these are held in 
public schools, and five are conducted in 
an aban^fpned school buildi/ig renovated 
by the school board with ESEA funds. ^ 



This progralf has made a tremendous 



J difference in these youngsters! lives," the 
coordinator remarked. He noted that the 
childrervare extremely well disciplined, ^ 
unlike many educationally deprived young- 
sters who express hostility toward school. 

Despite the fact that the county's Title I 
allocations were cut back m 1974, the 
^ system managed to operate on $347,000 
J for the fiscal year. Program officials 
, revealed that many of the teachers willingly 
1 worked without contracts during this time. 

As might be expected ,.j:he results of such 
a program have been posittveTPo^est 
results show that most of the chitafbn can 
learn at the same rates of other youngstefs, 
and on the average, move up to near- 
maximum intelligence scores after their 
preschoof training. ' * 

"So many of them have home hves that 
we can't change or help. But tfie majority 
are bright children who can learn as well 
as anyone else. By the end of the year, you 
can really see a "difference," one teacher 
said. * . ' : ' 



Crisp County^ 
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When Dougherty County's Title I reading 
program mo/ed into the schools fn 1965, 
the staff began coord inStmg a more 
sophisticated method of instruction than 
was followed in most Title I schools 
around th^ state.. Since the 36 teachers 
and paraprofessionais there were respoo 
sible for 1800 S0ver»v disadvantaged 
$tudent$« the situation called for a highly 
streamllnec) plan of remedial instruction. 

Implementing what they termed the "total 
lab concept," staffers now rely on self 
Instructional rriaterlal, freeing them* to. 
moni^qi' classes and give as much personal 
attention as possible. 

Each teacher is responsible for between 80 
and 120 first through ninth graders. "VVeVe 
estimated* that teachers have no more than 
30 seconds per day to spend vvith each 
child/' stated the program coordinator. 



Doughertv County 



Although individualized tutoring is impos- 
sible, teachers have modified the lab con* 
cept to stress improven^ent o( basic read 
ing skills while fostering a positivjB self image 
in the children. Using the diagnosis and 
prescriptior\inethod, the instructor tests 
each child to determine his weaknesses. 
Sh6 then assigns at least one task each day 
he can perform successfully. 

"We take the child as far as we can/' said 
one teacher. "Somedays you might see as 
Inany as 20 children involved in 13 different 
activities/' 

Title I staffers tak'e great care to see that 
none of the students become discouraged 
or bored. Each youngster is given at least 
two activities daily designed to meet his 
needs. "They have assignments they can 
succeed at and be praised for. This is very 
Important for their self-confidence/' one. 



teacher noted. 

Since the students take the lemedial .3ad 
Ing courses in conjunction with regular 
courses, it is not unusual that tfieir con- 
duet and grades in other classes improves 
as their literacy grows. 

"We have unbelievably goocj behavior In 
these classes. The children really enjoy 
them, and they can ^ee themselves pro- 
gress," a staffer said. 

The Dougherty program ts also*noted for 
itsjextensive use of expert consultants who 
aid teachers in determining pr^oblems and 
needs in the classrooms. Educators^rom 
Florida State University and the Univer 
sity of Georgia were on hand to provide 
supervision more thaV) 40 days during the 
1973-74 session. 

4 

Teachers were also given free days to visit 
other reading labs and 'observe methods 
of instrgctioaand classrobm management. 

vSecuring adequate materials has been a 
problem for many of the county's 
Instructors. "Lower level reading sources 
have been t:^ard to find," one teacher 
revealed. "So, many of us have written 
our own/' she said. 

Besides the locally produced materials,v 
teachers have relied heavily upon cfassette 
player-recorders and videotape equip* 
ment as valuable aids. 

Assessment of the sttidents' progress js 
conducted through ^pot checks of small 
groups of youngsters. Program coordina- 
tors estimated that disadvantaged units 
like those ol Dougherty County could 
expect a gain in reading ability of less 
than .3 year for each year bi study. 
Interim and post-tests in this progrannf 
however, showed more than a year average 
gam— ^ 400 percent Improvement above, 
expectance for these students. 

The county oper^te^ its Title I progr'ams 
during 1973*74 on $boO,000 in allocated . 
and carryover funds. This amount covered 
the remedial reading and mathematics pro- 
grams and administrative costs. 
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Glynn 




The 200 youngsters who participate^'in 
Glynn County's Title I kinderggrten pro- 
gram arrive at the learning center in ' 
Brunswick from all points pf the county. 
And, according to program directors 
there, even more children would take 
part in th6 sessiorts if space were available. 

"We have had more requests froiVi parents 
than we havd places," the program coor^i 
nator revealed. She pointed out that the 
prime reason for Such interest is the high 
rate of Success this program has logged 
since it began four years ago. Title I pre 
schoolers, though culturally disadvantaged 
to begin with, stand a much better chance 
of earning good grades in schools than 
students who have not attended.the pro 
gram, she said. 



Operating on a $172,000 bAlget for 
1973 74, this project empha/ize$ stu(/ent 
Involvement in as maQyo^j^ned activities 
as possible. "We try t/Tnclude all the 
youngsters,"*an Instructor stated. 

Twenty students are assigned to a teacher 
and aide;. allowing ample time for Indivi* 
dual instruction and guidance^ All teachers 
are certified with or working toward early 
childhood education degrees. 

ERLC . . 



A ty*plcarall-day session Is tikely to begin 
with breakfast and move quickly to 
language arts or scrence activities. After a 
hot iunch, the youngsters ioin m^games, 
rhythrn exercises and outside play. Return 
ing to class, they wmd up their day vJtXh 
art or music lessons and perhaps a story 
telling session. ' .a' 

All this takes place m spacjous, renovated 
quarters equipped with distinct areas, or 
learning centers. "We have several activities 
going on simultaneously all day," one 
teacher explained. She added that students 
have access to high interest materials 
designed to teach as they entertain. 

Besides record players, miniature stoves, 
an aquarium and stacks 6f picture books, 
oneof the students' special areas is where 
they display their original work. "We give 
several presentations during the year so 
the students can display their projects," 
a teacher said. "Parents have been really 
helpful with this. They show so much 
interest-even taking off work to attend 
the presentations," she stated. 

She cited one of her students, f lve*year-old 
Tommy, as a fine example of the progress 
the preschoolers make under such a pro* 
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Calhoun CoUnty 



gfam. 

Pretests on the youngster shpwed him to 
lack basic language skills and coord inMion< 
Classified as a "slow learner" by psycholo- 
.gical test results. Tommy was extremely 
reticent in class and refused to pfay with . 
othej youngsters. 

His instructor and aides worked with him 
daily on balance beams, playing catch and 
leading exercises to build/hr(;oordination. 
As he developed confiderxe, he began 
taking an interest m the m lessons, and 
progressed until he was exuianging stories 
with his classmates. 

He really has developed. He plays with 
the other children now, and is a much 
happier little boy," his teacher revealed. 

Although Tommy has not taken post-tests 
yet, hts program coordinators exi^fect that* 
his progress will show average ^ms. Most 
of the children show a gam of ^24 year 
after completing the program," the coordi- 
nator stated. 



LaGrande 



The 210 five year olds enrolled in the 
LaGrange City Title I kindergarten pro . 
gram leave their homes each morning to 
join '*a miniature society" of \^h\ch they » 
ar^ the citizens and their classrooms the 
locale. 

For theie disadvantaged youngsters, daily 
classes are designed to expose them to as 
many varied and enriching activities as 
possible. Individual and group pa^ticipa 
tion both are encouraged as the children 
learn to become aware of themselves and 
the world around^hem. 

To enhance the youngsters' transition into 
the new and unknown world of a school 
ropm, coordinators of the LaGrange pro 
gram set basic goals aimed at total Intel 
lectual|tid personal development. Stimu- 
lation of curiosity and enrichment of 
language skills are hi^h on this list, followed 
closely by improved auditory and visual 
discrimination. Less tangible attainments 
include longer attention spans^ creative 
expression and development of a sense of 
trust in others. 

* 

Instructors of the 10 kindergarten classes 
rely on.the child's native curiosity to spur 
his interest in Jearning. Each day, he has 
access to carefully chosen learning aids 
which are fun as well as educational to 
use. ' ^ 

Many of these aids, which teachers call . 
"resourceful activities," are similar to 
objects found in most homes. To these 
youngsters, however, they are unique. 
Crayons, clay and paper, for example, are 
the fascinating materials found in the 
creative expression center in each ciass 
room. Cooking, another resourceful act* 
V ty. gives the students d chance tu dei^elup 
all five senses. The cooking equipment- 
portable oven, hand mixer, measiiring cups 
ahd bowls are shared by the teachers on 
a check 'Out basis. 



In the listening centers, the children hear 
stories, poems and songs, often through 
headsets linked to recorders in the home 
living centers, the children assume different 
roles, learning the fundamentals of social 
contact. ^ ^ 

In- all these areas, the youngsters receive 



guidance and help from their teachers. 
The instructors strive to challenge the 
intellectual abilities of the children, 
encouraging tliem to work together 
courteously^andjffectively. 

This positive attitude has proved success- 
ful, in a majority of cases. For example, 
when Robert first enrolled m the program, 
he was withdrawn, non trusting and un- ' 
cooperative. His teachers learned that he 
was the youngest child in Ifts family, and 
the only one remaining at home. He had 
never been around so many children his 
age until he came to kindergarten. 

Robert attendpd school every day. He was 
always clean and neat, and his mother 
appear^iiJ concerned about her son's pro- 
gress. ' 

The youngster's teachers worked with him. 



encouraging him to sample the different 
activities around the classroom. Ltttle by ^ 
little, he reali2ed he was accepted and this 
new environment was a friendly one. Soon 
he was painting pictures, workiflg in the 
shop, helping with cooking and communi- 
cating with his classmates. 

Robert's kindergarten experience had given 

him his first taste of success, and had shown 

him that the outside world was not so fear- 

ful after alL By the end of the year, his 

teachers coMid see that he had gamed his 

own identity and a positive self-concept. 
/ 

The LaGrange system operates its Title I 
programs on a budget of $128^547. Each 
of the 1 0 classes is headed by a certified 
teacher and a licensed'aide. A project 
director, early childhood coordinator and 
school principals help with implementation 
of the program. 
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Sharon is ^ active five-year-old vyho plays, 
skips rope, listens to stories and identifies 
colors correctly* Unusual? For most 
children, maybe not. But for Sharon, her 
teachers and the whole TitM kindergar* 
ten clas$ in Richmond County, these are 
monumental feats. 

When Sharon first joined her preschool " 
class in September, many of the Title I 
consultants and teachers wondered if she 
would ever learn the simple social tzing 
concepts which come so easily to mo^t 
children. For months, the youngster stub- 
bornly refused to talk to her teachers^ and 
she shied away from contact with class 
mates. 

Wien efforts from other kindergarteners 
and Sharon's instructors showed little pro 
gress, consultants recommended that 
referral to Gracewoad might be in order. 
Sharon's tochers, however, felt that the 
five year olo^ossessed normal intelligence, 
and doubled their attempts to reach the 
youngster. « « 

Today, Sharon is as active and bright as' 
any of her classmates, and is as proud of 
her accomplishrfients as her teachers are of 



her. 

Sharon is one of 300 youngsters involved 
in Richmond County's kindergarten pro- 
grarp. Twenty certified teachers and as 
mariy aides head up the classrooms in s\k 
county schools, using $S^34,670 In allocated 
funds for the 1974 fiscal year. 

The objective of this preschool program is 
to orient the youngsters to the world which 
eAtends outside their own neighborhoods, 
a world many of them have never visited. 

"We try to stress verbal response among 
the children. We want them to beconne 
'\Jtsed to the school schedule and social . 
interaction," one teacher e^cpldined. 

From 8.15 to 1 1.45 each weekday ^ the 
youngsters take part in physical education, 
reading readiness and basic math pr ograms. 
A treasure chest filled with simple, high 
interest books helps develop the students' 
language skills. These are supplemented 
by cassette recorders which the young* 
sters operate themselves. 



Thefchildren are alsotai«ht 
recognize their names, Tney 



to explore their surroundings on short 
field trips, and they develop motor coordi* 
nation and listening skills through simple 
music lessons. 

Parents and members of ihe'community 
add unitfue.toMches'to the regular class 
day as well. A local farmer gave one group, 
a treat when he showed off his newborn 
x^alf to the children. Parents frequently 
help out by preparing and serving snacks 
and hot iunches'for the students each day. 

Richmond County Title I coordinators 
felt that the preschoolers' health was as 
important as any lessons they niigfit be, 
learning, so they arranged for a putillc 
health nurse to perform medlcaf exarnina^ 
tion^on each kindergartener, Foryoung*- 
sters who would avoid class rather than 
come in ragged clothes, several teachers 
collected used clothmg and shoes. 

As one teacher stated, "'Our ajm is to 
reach the total child. And we know we're 
succeeding when we see tKe children 
really joining In^^playing with each other 
and participating In class projects/' 



to Write and 
ey are encouraged 
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One of the biggest problems of the Title \ 
reading classes in Thomaston City schools 
Is getting the students to leave the rc^orfT 
when lessons are over. ProblemUike this 
are welcome, hpwevef, when instructors 
know students share their enthusiasm for 
the program, 

^More than 260 first through twelfth graders 
from all four city schools participate in 
the project, sharing $1 1 5,61 2 In 1974 
Title I funds. Six Instructors and three 



aides maintain a one to seven teacher 
student ratio. 



As With similar rerpedial programs through 
Out the state, this individualized attention 
fosters a positive outlook toward learrimg 
among the youngsters. Many of these dis- 
advantaged students^have never experienced 
Success in the schoolroom, and consequently 
are far behind their classmates irttKe most 
basic subjects. ^ 

ThomBSton City 




Each child is tested for intelligence and 
reading*ablli^ the beginnin^of the 
ischool term. According to one primary *' 
grade Tnstructor, it fs not unosuaf that 
some youngsters rate scores of primer 
or below/* Tests show most Title I candi- 
dates are two^years behind in their ability. 

In the early grades, teachers stress the 
fundamentals-phonics, identification of 
letters and simpl,e vocabulary. Speciali^ted 
professional reading materials are available 
t6 instrtictors who apply them to students 
with particular problems. 

"We teach the whole class, asking questions 
and letting them answer as a group," orte 
instructor explained. She said this method 
eliminates the possibility of embarrassment 
or failure among the individual children. 

Once the children have established a pattern 
of achievement they are anxious to answer 
questions on their own and take initiative 
in class projects. Supplemental workbooks 
and texts help them progress consi^ently 
and at their own speed. 

Post- test results on these youngsters have 
shown an average two year gain in reading 
ability per child. 

In the upper level remedial reading classes^ 
especially in grades' five through eight, 
the students review the fundamentals of 
phonics much like their younger school- 
mates. "Many of these students have no 
concept of different sounds," an instructor 
noted. 

Using cassettes, films and group exercises, 
teachers lead these students through drills. 
Emphasis is placed on following written 
directions correctly. Most of the students 
have never accomplished this simple feat, 
which undoubtedly has contributed to 
their falling behind in class. 

Besides the classroom study, the Title I 
students are exposed to field trips, art 
exhibits and local shops-all which broaden 
the disadvantaged youth's environment. 

By the erid of the school term, most of ' 
the students have logged a gain of VA years 
in reading ability and are at last reading at 
their own grade level. 
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Eight-year -old Debbie was a special pro- 
bfem for her Title lieading teachers m 
.Ware County. Be!>tde$ lacking virtually all 
basic reading skills, she was totally with 
drawn and apathetic where any per^nal 
contact ;vas^onc6rned. 

Unaccustomed to being separated from 
her family, of which shej^was the youngest 
child,. Debbie cried const^tly in class. She 
frequently was absent because it was easier 
for everyone if she sirnply stayed home. 

By the time she reached third grade and 
joined the remedial reading program, she 
had had numerous teachers, none of whom 
could reach the child. 

"We enrolfed her in a Title I class of five 
students," her coordinator stated. "We • 
macle sure she got load^of personal atten- 
tion and worlds of praise. The praise was 
the main thing, h seemed to be the.keV 
for Debbie," she sa^. ^ 

Five months after the ypungster began 
the program her teacher began "seeing 
signs of progress. Her placid ness dis- 
appe^etd and for once, she seemed eager 
to learn. In fact, Debbie gainedLmcffejjjcp- 
gress In reading skills in that period than 
?>"y other third grader in the program, 
according to post-test results. ^ ■ 

For' Debbie and 300 otijier disadvantaged^ 
student; deceiving readlngilnstructior. under 
Title I, individualized attention is the key 
word. Coordinators and teachers strive to 
provide as much help as possible for the 
children, according to the w0aknesses or 
neecis of each. ^ 

T^ student'teacher ratio is kept quite loW> 
no more than 15 students to a class. And 
each of the five Ware County elementary 
schools which qualify for Title I employ 
at least one full time instructor, many of 
whom are reading specialists. 

"We take students who are at least six 
months b'ehind their grade level in reading 
ability," the coordlndlor noted. Classes 
meetevery day during the school year for 
30 to 50 minutes, depending on the age 
of the students. Remedial reading classes 
are conducted mainly for grades three 
through seven, although some first and 
second graders do enroll. 




"This is the fourth year we have used the 
systent we have now," the coord mator 
explained. "It's been very successful. The 
Image the youngsters have of themselves 
Is one of being privileged, that they are . 
among the favored few who take special 
course*.". 

She explained that the teachers do much 
to perpetuate this image. Many of the 
children have never known academic suc- 
cess. The praise they receive from instruc- 
tors is a goal they can work for and 
obtain as they watch themselves improve 
their literary skills. 

One speciaj project all of the teachers have 
adopted is that of requiring each student 
to write, illustrate— and even bind his own 
story book. They bring these to class, 
redding their stories and showing their 
drawings to one another. This has helped 
create interest in other^ reading materials 
and subjects asvvell. 



tVf County 



The materials used m the program are welJ 
received by teachers and students alike. 
Instructors caretully select low-level, high- 
interest material for first through third 
graders. This frequently includes the SR A 
reading kits and the Webster-McGraw 
series for those who have not mastered 
basic phonetic skills. 

The program is designed to diagnose stu- 
dents who are capable of performing at 
higher levels. A special cassette-headphone 
apparatus helps teachers determine a 
child's reading comprehension. As many 
as five students can plug into the set at 
one time. 

Ware County's program has set an example 
for numerous other Title I and remedial 
reading courses throughout the Southeast. 
The project operates on $86,000, which is 
lower than many budgets of similar sized 
programs. • 
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